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MR. WILLIAM A STOWS COLLECTION. 




j HE collection of Mr. William 
Astor is one of peculiar ele- 
gance, scholarship, and clas- 
sic refinement. Here are 
the calm, chaste nudities of 
Jules Lefebvre, the revela- 
tions of Gem me in his ana- 
tomical mood, the polished 
oriental scenes of Fromentin, 
the pseudo-antique of Hector 
Leroux, and a chain of pure, statuesque, and tran- 
quil themes, gradual- 
ly shading off into 
the would-be classi- 
calities —popularized 
in ordinary commer- 
cial waxworks — of 
Cabanel and Bougue- 
reau. 

The entrance-hall 
is distinguished by a 
genuine Scandina- 
vian chimney-piece 
of porcelain, one of 
those ponderous, 
lumbering, towering 
heat-dispensers 
which Americans 
read about oftener 
than see. One ex- 
plores the top of 
this prodigious calo- 
rifer with some curi- 
osity, to detect the 
urchins of the moun- 
tain trapper or the 
seaside fisherman en- 
gaged in baking 
themselves on the 
top of the porcelain 
heater, in the dim 
shadows of the cor- 
nice; as the abundant 
families of such good 
folk are said to do in 
the old world. Here, 
however, the gigan- 
tic curiosity is kept 
polished like a jewel, 
and set up for show 
among the curiosities 
and virtu of a great 
American mansion. 
It was a singular fair- 
ing, bought at the Centennial Exhibition by the accom- 
plished lady of the house. Other remarkable objects of 
bric-a-brac, less voluminous, are scattered about the sa- 
loons. Most visitors will hold as an eminent rarity the 
little white marble" objet" sculptured and chiselled by 
the frail fingers of Sara Bernhardt, in 1877, representing 
a court jester squatting with a skull. The statuary of the 
collection is rather to be put in the category of furniture 
and decoration than as work of severe art. Thus Ros- 
setti's " Naiad " belongs to a class with which the Ital- 
ians are very prolific, and almost succeed in making 
their commercial wares figure as art-labor, when they 
are only art-industry. ;' The Naiad," a figure carved in 
1870, represents a nymph-like figure standing at the 
'edge of the sea, and holding a shell. Eros and Anteros 
are present, playing in the foam of the ocean ; they 
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have not forgotten that the sea was their estimable 
grand-parent, and sport with its waves in familiar con- 
fidence, emerging from the water to vex the Naiad. 
This statue, very smooth and white, and decorative as 
a flower, is hardly to be classed with the works of more 
serious art on the walls. Another classic marble statue, 
also of life-size, " The Rose," represents a Greek girl 
standing with that immortal flower, sacred in all ages 
to the language of love. "The Water-Nymph, " by 
Mathurin Moreau, is another large and graceful marble. 
Hector Leroux is a painter determined to be classic 
or nothing, and succeeding nearly always in being at 
least inoffensive. Pleasant studio visits repeatedly 
made in Rome and Paris have established a position of 
high favor for this accomplished artist in the sentiments 
of the family we are now visiting, and one of his largest 
and most expensive canvases adorns the mansion. 
This is the " Danaids," from the last Paris Universal 
Exposition. The unhappy daughters of the Greek 




'THE DEW: A DREAM." BY JULES LEFEBVRE. 

IN THE GALLERY OF WILLIAM ASTOR, 



monarch are seen in the under-world, languidly going 
through their expiation of filling the leaky reservoir. 
The fifty are viewed in the scene together, all but the 
one faithful wife, who refused to stab her Egyptian 
husband ; the rest, in two long lines, approach or re- 
cede on either side the ever-thirsty urn. At the left, 
they bear their water-jars on their heads and walk up 
in melancholy file ; two of the musing brides, in the 
centre, either empty an ineffectual pitcher or walk away 
discouraged, with finger on lip ; while the train who 
must go back to Phlegethon for water either lean on 
each other's shoulders or sink upon the arid ground in 
discouragement. The sad army stretches into the dis- 
tance in two straight files, no wandering being permit- 
ted from the line of punishment. 

" With rough-ribbed amphoras the soft hands are bleeding ; 
The white arms are weary, that Emptiness feeding. 
' Ah, monster, ah, gulf, whose dry lips we keep drenching, 
Why mocks us thy thirst, we still languish in quenching? 1 " 



All this fable of useless labor is enclosed in a land- 
scape effect of dry colorless paleness, revealed by a light 
of eclipse. The picture is not original in detail, but 
the main arrangement was an invention of merit. It is 
some ten by five feet in size. 

Gerome's." Moorish Bath " is one of his cynical rev- 
elations, seemingly designed to show the unsatisfying 
nature of illimitable exposure. The half-score rice-fed 
dumplings at which, or at whom, we are permitted to 
stare deprive us of our last illusions about the attractive 
nature of the undissimulated human form. 

The three great female nudes by Jules Lefebvre show 
some of the most exquisite anatomical studies that this 
century is producing. Lefebvre does not arrive at any 
remarkable expression 6f the quality and texture of 
flesh, but his statement of refined form is as lucid and 
emphatic as Greek statuary. One of the great pictures 
by him in this gallery is " The Dew : a Dream.". It 
represents a life-size reclining nymph on a bank of 

cloud, dipping one 
foot in a lily-pond, 
and forming the va- 
por into jewels with 
one languid hand ; 
a darting kingfisher 
skims the lake be- 
low her. That very 
delicate poet, Fran- 
cois Coppee, wrote 
of this conception : 
"Is it a woman or 
is it a cloud gliding 
and flying over the 
pool ? But already 
everything is man- 
tled with the day- 
break, and in the 
rosy and vermilion 
sky the Apparition 
dissolves into colors 
with the first ray of 
the sun ; she leaves 
no more trace than 
the fleet blue light- 
ning flash of yonder 
passing kingfisher 
leaves in the clear 
wave." The 
" Femme Couchee" 
is another anatomi- 
cal study of Lefeb- 
vre's, more true to 
the central line of 
his studies than the 
neighboring " Mig- 
non," a clothed fig- 
ure. This out- 
stretched figure of 
the divan, with a 
profile rather Paris- 
ian than Persian, 
gives us to see her 
undulating back, one of nature's dimpled and sinuous 
chefs-d'oeuvre. It is a great thing in art to be able 
to study a human spine with such exhaustive fidelity, 
and make it so interesting. The points of support, 
the principles of tendinous attachment, the spot where 
nature places the sagging curve of a long serpent of 
vertebrae, and the spot where nature laughs at her busi- 
ness-like preoccupied intentness with a needless and 
impertinent dimple, are all understood by the painter. 
The woman has no function but to lie on velvet drape- 
ries, among her amber beads, lift and turn her delicate 
nostril toward the big incense-burner, and show us 
her back. It is a live and vitalized back, and so far a 
success for the painter, but the skin upon it is nearly as 
thin and stretched as the tegument of an inflated 
bladder. 

The principal contribution from the elegant pencil of 
Fromentin is " Returning from an Expedition," a cav- 
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alcade winding into the portal of a lofty Turkish fort, 
and hugging with tired horses the shadow of the grate- 
ful wall. A " Street in Cairo" and a " Halt in the 
Desert" are also the work of his gentle and cultured 
hand. 

Heilbuth, the naturalized French citizen whose birth- 
place was Frankfort, has ceased to paint his bowing 
and complimenting cardinals on the Pincio, since the 
occupation of Rome by the temporal power. He now 
depicts without satire, though with equal skill, the life 
of graceful city visitors in country scenes. " In the 
Wheatfield " represents a beautiful Paris girl, standing 
(in six-button gloves) among the bearded corn, a Rue 
Rivoli Ruth looking about for her Boaz. " On the 
Lower Meudon" is a pretty scene of mother and 
daughter, the young mother throwing herself childishly 
on the grassy bank to enjoy the sight of her little girl's 
basket of flowers. It is a most difficult thing for an 
artist who has made a hit by satirical subjects to suc- 
ceed again in works of pure quality ; but N these new 
themes of Heilbuth are appreciated among artists at 
the best level of his successful sarcasms on the church. 

Meissonier is represented by a very tiny but most 
highly finished panel, "The Smoker," not exactly a 
jewel five words long, but a gem five inches high. It 
was painted in 1850, and at first brought but fifty 
pounds, though the master has earned for it since a 
value of ten times the sum. The subject is a cabaret 
figure, a sodden-looking young man of the Rousseau 
epoch, who tilts his half- moon shaped claque over one 
ear and holds a clay pipe to his lips as he meditates 
pot-house wisdom over the Social Contract and the 
Rights of Man. 

Troyon contributes, not a landscape group, but a 
pure figure-group, made up of life-size sheep's heads, 
and the watchful figure of a dog planted on the bank 
above. This unusual scheme of Troyon's'is called 
" Under the Master's Eye." Decamps is seen with 
an " Old Woman Peeling Potatoes," watchful of a 
baby in the cradle at the left, a picture showing his 
wonderful impasto and accumulation of coat on coat of 
light and color. Munkacsy, in a canvas of 1877, " The 
Moral of the Bottle," shows a besotted drunkard at a 
table, with a reproachful wife exhibiting her baby be- 
side him, in a rustic room with arched windows and 
plastered walls. 

" Springtime," by Firmin Girard, is a Japanese belle 
walking under her paper parasol, among apple-blos- 
soms which canopy the scene, and which she draws 
down to her little circular nostrils with a slim yellow 
hand. " The Oaths of Love," by Jourdain, shows a 
betrothed barefoot shepherd and knitting damsel, whis- 
pering on a rock beside the sea. 

" In Bivouac," J^y Berne-Bellecour, shows French 
soldiers in winter, wrapped in overcoats, looking for 
signals from their sentinel perceived in the distance. 
" In the Trenches," by the same artist, shows a ditch, 
and a group of wounded and dead soldiers carried by 
their comrades through a breach in a wall, and a mel- 
ancholy-looking cross planted in the earth in front, with 
a soldier's k6pi hung upon it instead of a graveyard in- 
scription. This incident of nameless grave and un- 
Jionored death was seen by the artist during the siege 
of Paris, and the suburban sheds and buildings over- 
head show how near to the capital the Germans brought 
the invading march of Death the Destroyer. Detaille 
illustrates the same war with " Soldiers in a Stable," 
and "The Ambulance Corps," a review at Long- 
champs, two excellent specimens of his keen and inci- 
sive talent. 

" The Reapers' Rest," by Jules Breton, is a compo- 
sition, unusually full of the sense of warm summer air, 
representing harvest-women cast wearily around in the 
shade of a tree. Maurice Leloir, in a crowded brilliant 
picture well enough known from photographs, depicts 
the adulations of a Paris crowd shown toward a grin- 
ning monkey-like figure in a wig, borne along in a 
sedan or chariot— the subject being '* Voltaire's Last 
Visit to Paris." Cicerone. 



posed to the light a fortnight, the other half covered 
up. He thought that by putting gum over the colors 
they might be made more permanent, and you will see 
he has put a band of gum across them ; the colors ex- 
posed have faded in a great degree, some of them 
almost disappearing. The band of gum has retarded 
the fading, but the colors are even there much lighter, 
and all the brightness gone. It is most desirable that 
artists should entirely give up the use of all these 
colors, and then the makers would cease to supply 
them. When we see the sad effects of a fortnight's 
light upon them, what can we expect to see in draw- 
ings hung on the walls of a room for a few years ?" 
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Aniline colors for water-color drawings are used a 
good deal in France. In a letter lately read in public 
at Manchester, England, the writer says : " A friend 
of mine was on his way to the south of France, and I 
asked him to see if these colors were still sold and 
used, and he tells me they are extensively, and sent 
me cakes of them ; he also sent the enclosed sheet of 
the colors on drawing paper, half of it having been ex- 



The practice of painting in crayons or pastels con- 
sists of drawing the outline, laying in the tints in their 
graduated shades, and blending them into harmony 
with the forefinger of the right hand. Some artists 
use the finger covered with a portion of a white kid 
glove ; but the leather has this disadvantage— in work- 
ing very delicate colors they are likely to become viti- 
ated by other colors being carried into them by the 
glove. 

A rapid and ready method of executing small por- 
traits consists in working the crayon lightly (or chalk, 
for it is equally applicable to that material) by means 
of a stump made of leather or gray paper, or what is 
perhaps better than either, of the pith of the- willow. 
When the sketch of the features is made, the tints are 
laid in with the stump, and when the breadths are 
completed, the whole is modelled, retouched, and 
hatched with crayons of somewhat harder texture, 
which are employed to determine outline, to define 
form, and communicate sharpness here and there where 
it may be necessary, and ' ultimately to correct the 
drawing. 

But the student must be cautioned that the breadth 
of the stump is the rule— the point of the crayon is the 
exception. If there be more than a certain proportion 
of sharp line in a portrait, it becomes hard, and unlike 
nature. 

The papers most suitable for crayon painting are 
those which will best hold and support the loading of 
the crayon, and which also in color will best serve as a 
base for clear and tender tints ; but especially those 
papers which will retain the fine powder of the crayon. 
Papers that, are substantial, not strongly sized, nor 
too soft and spongy, with a surface that can by rubbing 
and other means be fitted to receive, and retain the 
crayon are those best suited for this, kind of art. 

Almost any kind of paper may be used, by being 
previously rubbed with cuttlefish, if it have a very 
smooth surface. But there are papers manufactured 
expressly for crayon painting ; and these have the ad- 
vantage of greatly assisting the labors of the artist, and 
of facilitating his progress, especially by readily receiv- 
ing the crayon. 

A preference for color in paper is a mere matter of 
taste. All colors are in use—blue, gray, buff, straw, 
olive, drab, and stone color ; .but in the employment of 
strongly-colored papers there is no real advantage. A 
dark ground in flesh painting is more difficult to deal 
with than a light one. Blue paper has been extensively 
used, but it has this disadvantage : At the commence- 
ment of a drawing, the colors appear warm and har- 
monious by opposition ; but when the whole is cov- 
ered, a gray tone prevails throughout the work, which 
deprives it of life-like warmth and freshness. In using 
a paper of a warm gray or yellowish tint, similar to that 
of canvases prepared for oil painting, the artist would 
be more sure of the results he might desire to accom- 
plish. 

A good paper for portraiture, and agreeable to work 
upon, is the pumice paper— that is, paper prepared with 
a coat of starch, charged with impalpable pounce or 
pumice powder. To this surface the pastel adheres 
with tenacity, the tints come out with freshness, and 
those parts requiring force can be effectively charged 
with color. 

On this surface the colors are easily blended, the 
firm and distinct touches remain vigorous and spirited, 
and the work can be retouched as often as is necessary, 
without any apprehension of the surface refusing the 
crayon ; a disadvantage to which the artist is some- 
times subject in the use of certain papers, especially in 



working with crayons of which clay forms a principal 
component, the soft and greasy quality of the clay ren- 
dering the paper incapable of receiving and retaining 
the color. 

The method of preparing pumiced paper is first to 
apply, with a large and soft brush, a coat of starch or 
gelatine to the surface, after which it is dusted all over 
equally with impalpable pumice powder that has 
been passed through a fine sieve, but as papers prop- 
erly prepared are to be purchased, and of quality and 
evenness superior to anything that the student himself 
could produce, it is only m cases of difficulty or emer- 
gency that he should have recourse to their preparation. 
In like manner, also, are prepared panels of wood and 
pasteboard, and even canvas, such as is* used in oil 
painting. 

As the crayon tints are rubbed in with the finger, it 
will be necessary, before commencing a picture upon a 
coarse pumiced ground, to rub down with paper the 
rougher parts of the' surface. If this be neglected, the 
skin will quickly be abraded from the finger, to the great 
discomfort of the artist. 

Before proceeding to draw upon the paper, it must 
be strained or mounted on a frame; and that it may 
not be injured by the pressure necessary in working, it 
should be backed by a cloth or another strong paper, 
strained upon the frame before the pumiced paper is 
placed on it. The paper being thus supported, tne 
artist proceeds without fear of either stretching or - 
breaking it. 

For small studies, one sheet of paper is sufficient ; 
but if the study be large, not only will a canvas support 
be necessary, but sometimes even above this it is expe- 
dient to place a layer of paper before stretching that 
upon which the drawing is to be made. Large frames 
should be strengthened by one or two cross-bars, in 
order to prevent their warping by the tension to which 
they will be subjected. 

The execution of a life-sized head or portrait is thus 
carried out. The outline may be made with a firm 
crayon, either brown or red. Gray is also used ; hence 
it will be seen that the color of the crayon is entirely 
discretional. The drawing must be made lightly, in 
order that the crayon shall not enter the texture of the 
paper, so as to render the markings difficult to be 
superseded subsequently by the necessary color. 

Black lead pencil, for instance, would be unsuitable 
for this purpose, as the metallic surface that it leaves 
will not receive crayon. 

When the outline is complete, the breadths are made 
out by means of a brown crayon and a stump, working 
especially for the degrees of shade. 

When the likeness is as satisfactory as it can be made 
in a first sketch, the complexion may then be proceeded 
with, beginning with the lights. The whites, yellows, 
reds, and grays must be worked in by superposition, 
and blended to an imitation of the reality of nature. 

From the highest lights, the student must proceed by 
gradations to the deepest shades, and these, in order 
to secure roundness and substance, must be put in 
equal in strength to nature ; after which, the middle 
tones must be very carefully blended, so as to unite the 
lights and shades by imperceptible gradations. The 
markings must be definitely made out, and the reflexes 
also, if there be any. 

As the fresher tints occur principally in the lights, it 
would be well to keep the color rather high and of a 
warm tone, in order to reserve the brightest and most 
effective tints Jill the last. When all the tints have 
been laid in, in a manner somewhat resembling mosaic 
—when the head is in a satisfactory state as to form, 
color, and expression— then, with the forefinger or the 
little finger, the whole is passed over, and the colors 
worked and blended into harmony. In this operation 
the finger acts as a stump, and nothing else will be 
found so effective. 

The result of this treatment will be a flattening and 
softening of the whole work, the breadths as well as, 
the outline, and also a marked reduction in the fresh- 
ness and spirit of the color ; and hence the necessity of 
a forcible sketch to work upon. 

When this operation is concluded, the crayons must 
be again used to bring up the color and tone to those 
of the life— to modify and correct those which may re- 
quire retouching. Those passages which are heavy 
must be relieved, and those which may be too cold or 
too warm must be reduced to harmony. 

Working with the finger will be found at once the 
most available method of managing the crayons, and 



